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R. Jones to Joseph Williams. 


Philadelphia, 6th mo., 1794. 
Dear friend, Joseph Williams,—Nothing but 
the love and esteem I bear thee and thine, and 
the fear of being thought ungrateful, could induce 
one in my present weak state—in every sense— 
to set about writing at this time. Of my late 
situation, thou must have heard; also, how we, 
in this city, have been visited ; and this, I should 
have thought, would plead for my not having 
written to thee lately: but I find by a letter to 

James Pemberton, that thou art for “ exactin 
the uttermost farthing,” so I will send what 
have, and thou must forgive me the whole debt. 

I hope, that by this time, my beloved brother, 
Thomas Seattergood, is arrived on the British 
shore, and that dear John Pemberton will be 
there shortly, as he embarked about the 27th 
ultimo. May they, with those before separated 
from us for the gospel’s sake, be helped every 
way to finish the work given them to do, and in 
the Master’s time, be restored to us, with the 
wages of unshaken peace. I am, through the 
Lord’s goodness, so far restored in my health, as 
to be engaged in a family visit here, though I get 
on but slowly, not daring to go out much in wet 
weather; yet trust Iam in the way of my duty 
Godwards, and pray that the few fleeting days 
that remain to me, may be filled up with increas- 
ing dedication of heart to the service of Him, who 
hath, in so marvellous a manner, raised me from 
the brink of the grave, and is now and forever 

worthy to be obeyed in all things. * * * 
e are in expectation of shortly secing D. 
Darby and R. Young; they are on the return 
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from their journey southward, where I hear they 
have laboured faithfully, and where, | have no 
doubt, they have had a pretty full share of suffer- 
ing, both of body and mind. It islikely, from ac> 
counts received, thatdear Martha Routh ison her 
passage hither with Wm. Rotch and family ; but 
what port in America they intend for, | know 
not; New England likely, for Wm. R. belongs 
there. 

I wish thou wouldst learn to give without ex- 
pecting returns from me; that would be truly 
noble ; and tell me how R. Grubb, M. Dudley, 
S. Shackleton, and E. Pim come on—how Clonmell 
school flourishes, with other interesting accounts ; 
and whether 8. Grubb’s works are reprinted, 
with any addition or alteration thereof. * * 

Believe me to be unchangeably thy assured 
friend and little sister in the Truth, 

R. Jones. 

N. B.—I omitted, in due place, to mention 
another ambassador, viz., David Sands, from 
the government of New York, who has obtained 
certificates to make a religious visit to Friends in 
Europe. He is a near friend of mine. Surely, 
there is still a precious seed left in these lands, 
or so many would not be constrained to visit you. 
May their labours be more availing than those of 
some, who also have done their best. And 
mayest thou, my dear friend, be encouraged to 
hold fast, and occupy with the precious gift, 
which thou hast received; that so the Lord’s 
work may prosper in thy hand, and thy evening 
close with the sweet reward due to faithfulness. 


An interesting child, who had been with R. J. 
as a daughter, being removed by death, the 
bereavement was ian felt by her ; so much go, 
that in much disconsolate feeling, not knowing how 
to think of supplying her place, she lodged alone 
in her rented house in Brooke’s court, for six 
months. In the Ninth month, 1794, a young 
Friend (B. C.) was, as R. J. expresses it, “ pro- 
videntially afforded unto me.” ‘TI am furnish- 
ed,” she notes, “with another daughter, of a 
lovely, amiable disposition. She often so freshly 
revives my late dear Mary, that the tears flow 
involuntarily.” Thus divinely joined together, 
they were associated in sweet and uninterru 
harmony till the marriage of the younger ; calli 
forth from very many visitors, in religious oppor- 
tunities and otherwise, allusions to Naomi and 
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Ruth, a comparison which was more fully justified 


when Bernice became a widow, and, renting the 
house in Brooke’s court, adjoming that of R. 
Jones, a door was made to communicate between 
their chambers. Some years previous to R. J.’s 
removal from time, some reasons rendering their 
residence in the court ineligible, B. A. took a 
house immediately opposite to the North Meet- 
ing, in which they dwelt together till this venera- 
ble mother in Israel was removed to the triumph- 
ant church. This brief notice is given in anticipa- 
tion of the course of the narrative, the compiler 
being unwilling, in a biography of R. J., to omit re- 
cording the close union which subsisted for 22 
= and to which, in the loose manuscripts 

fore him, almost innumerable references are 
made. A less interested compiler would have 
quoted much more freely from their correspond- 
ence. 


To Esther Tuke. 


Philadelphia, 1st mo. 25th, 1795. 
* * * et sey * . 
Some sketches of the late awful dispensation to 
the inhabitants of this city, and of that share 
therein which in perfect wisdom was allotted me, 
thou hast doubtless had through divers chan- 
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female ministers in this city, and several of them 
are acknowledged by the Church as such. <A 
nieee* of dear 8. Harrison, gave up, at my request, 
to accompany me in my late visit to the families 
of our large Monthly Meeting, the sympathy and 
weight of whose spirit, and the tender, patient 
assistance of divers other Friends, were truly 
strengthening to my poor bowed down mind. [t 
is now, to my unspeakable comfort, as well as 
great admiration, completed ; we having been at 
about-250 families. May the praise be given 
where it is only due, by me, a poor, unprofitable 
servant. Our dear friends, Deborah Darby and 
Rebecca Young, are in this city, engaged in like 
manner amongst the families of Pine Street Meet- 
ing. They have general acceptance and goo] 
service amongst Friends and others,'and are, in the 
fulness and authority of the gospel, often led to 
‘other sheep which are not of this fold.” May 
their steady example in the service of their great 
Master, and their labours under his direction and 
help, be productive of lasting benefit to the visited, 
and tend to their own establishment in righteous- 
ness and peace. The like ardent desire I feel on 
account of our dear friends, J. Wigham and M. 
Routh. Our being deprived of dear J. Pember- 


ton’s help and example, is sensibly felt by many; 
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nels. Let it therefore, my dear friend, suffice to but the vacancy which I feel most, is that made 
say, that He who is mighty hath, in this, as well | ™ the circle of my nearest fellow labourers by the 
as in former seasons, done for poor, unworthy | absence of dear Thomas Scattergood, with and for 
me, great things. Under the fresh sense whereof | whom, great has been my sympathy and unity of 
[ feelingly acknowledge, “holy and revered is soul. His tender frame is so little attended to 
his name.” Yea, worthy is he to be confided in | by himself, that unless he has a feeling compa- 
and trusted to, now and forevermore, amen. nion, I shall fear that he may, like dear EK. Drinker, 
I received some comforting information from | 2¢Ver return to us. But as her meat and drink 
our land, such as I know makes thy heart glad; | W858 & do the Master’s will, believing as I do that 
in the present day the Lord hath given | she now reaps the reward of faithfulness—with 


the word, and great is the company of them that 
ublish it—amongst the dear youth especially. 


dear Job Scott, who quitted the ficld a little 
before her—although I sometimes lament the loss 


‘or many of them [ also have travailed, according which the churches have thereby sustained, I 
to my small measure; and I wish this renewed | 4are not call in question the wisdom of the God 
prod 


of the continued care of the one great and 
good Shepherd, may animate his ancient devoted 
servants, more fully to commit their work and 
ways to Him who doeth all things well, and who, 
having given some of these to see, as good old 
Simeon did, are ready to adopt his language, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,” &c., they having, like him, waited for the 
consolation of Israel. 








of the whole earth, knowing that he doeth all 
things right. . * * * . 
Now in that love, which is not subject to 
change, do I salute my endeared friend, greatly 
esiring that we may so steadily trust in our all 
sufficient Helper, as that, like Mount Zion, we 


'may never be removed, but that, when this short 


fight of affliction shall terminate, we may, through 
his adorable mercy and goodness, be counted 


Our own country hath not yet been cast off in worthy to join the song of his triumphant church, 


anger, though closely and heavily punished by 
the hand of infinite Justice. Many of my dear 
cotemporaries have been gathered to their ever- 
lasting rest, and, though too few appear to lay 
these things rightly to heart, deep instruction has 
been sealed on the minds of an humble remnant, 


Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God and the Lamb, 
worthy of all glory and praise for ever and ever. 
I remain thy poor fellow pilgrim, 
R. Jones. 


To the above letter was appended the following 


and resolutions have been formed to hold fast that | Postscript: 


which they have received from the immediate 
hand of the Father of mercies, the alone fountain 


“Tf my beloved E. Tuke is beyond the reach 
of this salutation, I hope for some reply from 


of all light, life and blessedness. A hopeful survivors. May adouble portion of her dedicated 


succession is also furnished of rightly anointed 











* Jane Snowdon. 
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: : 
disposition, rest on all her family, saith poor 


e foreboding implied in the postscript, was 
to = Take blissfully realized, she having, 
before the reception of this letter, put off the 
earthly tabernacle in which it had been her chief 
concern to do the will of Him with whom she 
was favoured to partake of “communion large 
and high.” And ere R. J.’s salutation had been 
wafted across the ocean, she had doubtless been 
led, by Him who is in the midst of the throne, 
to living fountains of waters, and had joined with 
the redeemed of all generations in the holy 
anthem of the triumphant Church. 


Speaking in a letter to C. Hustler, First month 
26th, 1795, of her daughter Sarah Hustler, sub- 
sequently an eminent minister of the gospel, R. J. 
says, “‘ May she suffer the candle to stand in its al- 
lotted place, that so the light of her innocent, up- 
right and humble example may become happily in- 
fluential on the spirits and conduct of the younger 
children. Iam rejoiced in hearing that she has 
wisely submitted to the appointment of your 
Monthly Meeting, and the call of the collective 
body at your last Yearly Meeting ; and trust that, 
as she offers herself, willingly and devotedly, to 
the Lord’s service, she will be strengthened to do 
what her hands may find to do—so will her peace 
flow asa river, and her righteousness, those suc- 
cessive acts of obedience which may be required 
of her, follow in succession as the waves of the 
sea.” In the same letter she says, “ Samuel 
Emlen’s son is on the eve of marriage with 
Susanna Dillwyn,—they are a hopeful couple. 
Reay King is lately married to one of my old 
scholars, Anne, only child of William Wilson, a 
valuable elder of this city—a choice girl : and the 
only daughter of my late much loved friend E. 
Drinker is to be married next week, agreeably. 
Oh, how my feelings have been tried on hearing 
of the departure of my two dear friends, Job Scott 
and Elizabeth Drinker, and my beloved friends 
Catherine Phillips and Deborah Townsend : but 
they are happily landed on the peaceful shore. 
Oh that I may be favoured to join their and thy 
purified spirits, by and by, in incessantly celebra- 
ting the praise of our ever adorable Helper, 
Father and Friend, who lives and reigns, and is 
forever worthy.” 


[Erratom.—On page 274, and again on page 290, 
for J. Gordon, read James Goram.] 


(To be continued.) 





HUMILITY. 


Fear not to see the worst of thine own infirm- 
ities ; tremble rather lest they should be hidden 
and unknown by thy soul. 

When thou art made truly low in thine own 
eyes, the slights and contempts of thy fellow- 
creatures will not over-much vex thee. It is the 
fondness for self, and the pride of our hearis, 
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which render all outward insult and injury dis- 
tressing and painful. He that thinks litle of 
himself, can bear to be thought little of by others; 
but he that is lifted up within, is grieved when 
he cannot find that tribute of respect, which his 
own foolish fondness hath ordained for himself, 


— Serle. 





For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
(Concluded from page 277.) 


To the readers of the Review, this remarkable 
man has hitherto appeared principally as the de- 
voted friend of the African race, and the parlia- 
mentary leader in the House of Commons in the 
measures adopted for the abolition of slavery with- 
in the British dominions, and for the suppression 
of the traffic in the persons of the untutored in- 
habitants of Africa. In these measures, as we 
have had ample opportunity to observe, he engaged 
with the ardour and determination which consti- 
tuted a conspicuous trait in his character. But 
we should form a very inadequate conception of 
the labours of his life, if we were to suppose that 
his energies were spent upon the negro race, to the 
exclusion of other objects of philanthropic exer- 
tion. He was one to whom the claims of suffer- 
ing humanity appear never to have been made 
in vain. And this sensibility to the wants and 
woes of others, evidently arose from a deeper 
spring than native excitability. Whatever force 
may be attributed to his original temperament, 
we must look toa deep and abiding sense of re- 
ligious obligation, as the source of those extensive 
leah and that indomitable perseverance in the 
cause of philanthropy, for which he was so conspicu- 
ous. The habits of his early years, and the sports to 
which, even in maturer life, he was unfortunately 
addicted, must have naturally led in an opposite 
direction. His mind appears to have been par- 
ticularly impressed with religious considerations 
about the year 1811 or 12, being then in the 
twenty sixth year of his age, while atttending the 
ministry of Josiah Pratt, in Wheeler chapel ; 
and thirty years afterward, he, in a letter to the 
minister, expressed a belief that whatever he had 
done in his life for Africa, the seeds of it were 
sown in his heart in Wheeler street chapel. He 
would, no doubt, have expressed himself more 
correctly if he had said, the seed was sown at a 
much earlier day, by the Sower described in the 
parable, but warmed and invigorated by the 
counsel which he heard at the chapel. 

His renewed and increasing attention to reli- 
gious considerations, as connected with his re- 
covery from a dangerous illness, and the labours 
to which these considerations gave a new impetus 
for relieving the distresses of the poor, were noted 
in our former volume. We have also seen that 
soon after entering Parliament, he took an active 
and efficient part in promoting improvements in 
the discipline of prisons, and in meliorating the 
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penal code. His successful exertion in relation , much disappointed and vexed if you do not exert 
to the barbarous practice of burning widows on | yourself, and I am sure you will give great offence 
the funeral pile of their husbands, which was long to most of your Weymouth friends.’ I think you 
rmitted to disgrace the British government* in ' must know how sincerely sorry I should be to yex 
India, has also been noticed in a former number and disappoint you, and I am not indifferent to 
of this journal. the good-will of my Weymouth friends; but jt 
In the beginning of 1819, on a review of his would be the most contemptible baseness in me, 
labours of the preceding year, during which he if I were to allow the fear of giving offence to 
was elected a member of Parliament, and advert- operate on my conduct. 
ing to the unexpected success which had attended | “When I entered Parliament, I determined to 
his phlet on prison discipline, he observed, allow no personal consideration, of any descrip. 
“It Re cuniaed a spirit of inquiry on the subject, | tion, to influence my votes; and on this occasion 
which I trust will do much I only hope | I do hope I shall not shrink from doing my duty, 
that what has benefited others has not injured me. | whatever may be the point to which that duty 
I cannot render myself insensible to the applause | appears to lead.” " 
it has received. In my heart, however, | know| At the time when he was engaged in the effort 
that it is no work of mine, but that the Lord has | to carry through the House, his improvements in 
been pleased, in great mercy, to make me one of | the discipline of prisons, and his meliorations of 
his instruments in this work. Lord, I entreat | penal law, he remarked in a letter to one of his 
thee, in this and in all things, to purify my mo- | friends, that he might probably be more success- 
tives, and to enable me to act as unto thee, and | ful in his plans if he was to unite himself with the 
not unto man. Oh! guard my heart from the 


delusions of vanity.” 


predominant party; “but then,” said he, “I 


must often vote against my conscience; i. e. do 


The spirit in which he entered upon his parlia- | wrong that right may come, and I do not feel this 


mentary career, may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing note on the subject. 

“4 Now that I ama member of Parliament, I 
feel earnest for the honest, diligent, and consci- 
entious discharge of the duty I have undertaken. 
My prayer is for the guidance of God’s Holy 
Spirit, that, free from views of gain or popularity, 
—that, careless of all things but fidelity to my 
trust, [ may be enabled to do some good to my 
country, and something for mankind, especially in 
their most important concerns. I feel the re- 
ean of the situation, and its many temp- 
tations. On the other hand, I see the vast good 
which one individual may do. May God preserve 
me from the snares which may surround me; keep 
me from the power of personal motives, from in- 
terest or passion, or prejudice or ambition, and so 
—, my heart to feel the sorrows of the 
wretched, the miserable condition of the guilty 
and the ignorant, that I may ‘never turn my face 
from any poor man;’ and so enlighten my under- 
standing, that I may be a capable and resolute 
champion, for those who want and deserve a 
friend.” 

The following extract from a letter addressed 
to a relative soon after he entered the House of 
Commons, indicates in a few words, the principle 
on which he determined to act. 

“You will believe that I did not pass over, 
without due attention, your remark—‘I shall feel 


*It is not supposed that the officers of the British 
government, or of the East India Company, ever en- 
couraged this cruel practice. The odium rests on their 
so long neglecting to interpose their authority for its 
abolition. We find that Sir William Bentinck, en- 
couraged, if not stimulated to the act by the impor- 
tunity of Buxton, put an end to these immolations by 
a single blow, which may be deemed a satisfactory 


evidence that there was no serious impediment to a 


much earlier abolition of the practice. 


to be my duty, even for prisons and criminal 
law.” Hence it appears he did not descend to 
that species of legisla ion, which is sometimes 
designated in this country by the homely but 
expressive term of log rolling.* 

The following letter, addressed to his sister 
Anna, whose husband, William Forster, was then 
preparing to perform a religious visit to Friends 
in America, will probably be interesting to many 
of our readers, as it proves his readiness to en- 
courage and strengthen her in yielding to the 
sacrifice which was thus called for at her hands. 


“ KARLHAM, January, 1819. 


“« My dear Sister,—Your letter has been much 
upon my mind, and has raised a variety of feel- 
ings. ‘The first impression was one of much sor- 
row, that your plans and prospects of home hap- 
piness should be interrupted, and for so long a 
time ; but I must confess, I have been speedily 
almost reconciled to it; that is, I have brought it 
home to my own mind, and have considered, 
whether it would not really be the greatest of 
blessings, if by any means my duty would call 
me to such a sacrifice, and the call were not to be 
disobeyed. After all, it is a noble thing—it is 
the noblest of all things—to be permitted to be a 
servant of the Infinite Ruler of the world; and 
how low and earthly is that wisdom which could 
prefer any delights, before the delights of such 
self-dedication. We know but few things for 


*I do not know whether this term is peculiar to this 
country. It seems to have been borrowed from the 
practice of those who are settling ina forest. They 
cut down the trees, and having separated them into 
large sections, collect their neighbours to unite in roll- 
ing these logs together, to be burnt. The service thus 
rendered, is expected to be repaid by a similar service 
in return. Hence a vote given in exchange for another, 
has received the appellation of log rolling. 
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certain ; but this is one of them;—a promise is 
‘ven to him, who leaves father or mother, or 
wife, or children, for Christ’s sake. How can I 
mourn then, that William should accept the terms 
of such a promise? I rejoice that he is counted 
worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake. 1 have always 
felt particularly interested with the vision of the 
man of Macedonia, calling Paul to come over and 
help them, comparing it with the Epistle to the 
Philippians. The discouragements at first were 
so great, and yet the Epistle describes such an 
abundant and happy produce. Who can tell how 
many may have eternal reason to rejoice at the 
obedience of the Apostle; and who can presume 
to limit the effect, which Providence may please 
to produce by William’s visit? We may differ 
on some points, but not on this—that his call is 
from above. I am persuaded it has been sought 
in the right spirit. I believe it is sent in mercy 
to others—in eminent mercy to him and to you; 
and I am willing that you should undergo the 
pains of separation. But, my dear Anna, you 
must not imagine I am indifferent about this. 
But let me ask, have you determined to remain 
behind? I do not give an opinion upon the sub- 
ject. All I wish to express is, that you must not 


signation with which he bowed to the stroke, and 
his anxiety to be more separated from the spirit 
of the world, “at whatever sacrifice or cost.”’ 

The humble estimate which he formed of his 
own character, may be inferred from the following 
passage, contained in a letter written near this 
time. 

“My mind has been dwelling, or, rather, it has 
been fixed, on the love and merey of God. I look 
upon myself as so signal an instance of his ex- 
treme mercy. As for my course of life, in that 
I have no pleasure and no ¢onfidence; I feel that 
I am halting between two opinions, that my heart 
is not His, who said, ‘Give me thine heart :’ 
that there is a certain lukewarmness in thin 
spiritual which forms no part of my character in 
things of much less importance: in a word, I 
seem to be ‘stopping short’ of that full dedica- 
tion of self, which is, not a part, not merely an 
essential, but the very substance of the Christian 
character. I see before me a path far nobler than 
the one which I am treading. I could be an ef- 
fectual servant of the Lord, directing the talents 
which he has placed at my disposal to his ser- 
vice; (when I say talents, I mean not intellectual 
talents, so much as circumstances, fortune, influ- 

































stay from motives of economy. * * * * Of 
course, we shall see you before his departure. I 
will hear of nothing else. With love to you both, 
and not without thankfulness that there is some- 
thing of a missionary spirit among you, 
“T am your affectionate brother, 
“T. F. Buxton.” 


The visit to which the preceding letter alludes, 
was not commenced for more than a year after its 
date. But it was accomplished, occupying up- 
wards of four years; and the labours of that de- 
voted minister of the gospel are still vividly re- 
membered by many on the west of the Atlantic. 

That Buxton’s religion was not a formal and life- 
less profession, but one of truth and reality, must 
be obvious from many passages in the biography be- 
fore us. One evidence of this is furnished by a 
beautiful extract from a letter addressed to him 
near the beginning of 1820, by Charles Simeon, 
a man of unquestionable piety, and religious sen- 
sibility. 

“ Certainly, if I should live to visit your house 
again, I should do it with no little joy, for I do 
not expect to see in this world a brighter image 
of heaven, than I was there privileged to behold. 
A sweet savour of love remained on my spirit for 
a long time after, and I am not sure that it has 
quite evaporated yet.” 

In the year 1820, the family of Thomas Fowell 
Buxton was visited with severe domestic afflic- 
tions, commencing with the death of his eldest 
son, a hopeful boy, of ten years old, and quickly 
followed by the removal of three infant daughters ; 


all of which occurred within five weeks. The re- 


flections which these events excited, as they are 


recorded in his diary, manifest the Christian re- 








ence, &c.,) and being not in some small degree, 
as is the case, nor almost, but altogether set upon 
serving God and man.” 


We must now come to the closing period of the 


life of this extraordinary man. We have seen 


with what energy he engaged in promoting the 
Niger expedition, and the hope which he enter- 
tained of its result in extending to Western 
Africa the benefits of civilization. The failure 
of that enterprise, and the death of a number of 
the adventurers, could not fail to exercise a 
powerful influence on his sensitive mind. And 
we find that his health, which had unquestionably 
been previously impaired by his incessant labours 
in this cause, became gradually more feeble; so 
that, although he was only about fifty five years 
of age, he was incapable of long continued mental 
exertion. Still he was unwilling to abandon the 
effort for extending the benefits of British protec- 
tion to those who resided on the banks of the Niger. 

The white directors had been removed from 
the model farm; but the farm remained under the 
management of the blacks. A visit being paid 
to it during the summer of 1842, it was found 
that the natives were readily obtained to perform 
the requisite labour, on very moderate terms. 
The security which the establishment afforded 
from the inroads of the slave hunters, had induced 
numbers of the persecuted tribes to settle in the 
neighbourhood, and cultivate the land. The na- 
tives are represented as peaceable, friendly, and 
industrious, and some of them appeared anxious 
to learn the manners and customs of the Euro- 
peans. But the climate was so deleterious to 
European constitutions, and the difficulty of pro- 
curing negro superintendents who could com- 
mand the confidence and respect of the people, 
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was 80 great, that the attempt to support the es- 
tablishment was abandoned, and the farm broken 
up. This measure was a severe disappointment 
to Thomas F. Buxton, but having done what he 
could, he was consoled by the reflection, that “at 
the head of the cause, stands One that cannot 
err.” 

A few years before his death, he purchased a 
small estate on the coast of Norfolk, four miles 
from his former residence. 
deavoured to improve to the highest degree ; and 
it is pleasing to find him here making the improve- 
ment of his own property subservient to the re- 
lief of the poor; for in Second month, 1843, he 
states, in a letter to one of his friends, “ At least 
ninety families have been supported during this 
hard weather, by double trenching my planta- 
tions, and earning, | am happy to say, on the 
average two shillings a day.” 


A few months before his decease, a letter was 
received from the Bishop of Calcutta, in which, 
amongst other matter, the sentiment was expressed 
that the great Arbiter of nations was prospering 
their arms, and thus extending their influence : 
and this he appears to have considered as a means 
of promoting the reign of Christianity. 
part of the letter Buxton answered : 

“T am far more of a Quaker than you are as to 
these Indian wars. I know every one of them 
may be called defensive, but the principles and | 
root of all are aggression and conquest. I can- | 
not conceive how our missions are ever to prevail | 
against the arguments of our cannon. Six 
thousand heathen slain at Gwalior are a terrible 
set-off against our converts. Yet we are not to 
be discouraged. I long for the whole Christian 
world to combine its forces against war. Peace 
seems to me an object not nearly enough striven 
for, as lying at the root of all other good.” 

After labouring through various vicissitudes 
of indisposition, and slight indications of return- 
ing health, he closed his earthly career on the 
19th of Second month, 1845, like one falling 
into a sleep. 








To that | 








It does not appear needful, after the | now.” 


mercy. Whether the question before the House 
was the improvement of the prison discipline 
the melioration of the penal code, the catholic 
emancipation, the immolation of Indian widows, 
the suppression of the slave trade, the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves throughout the British domin. 
ions, or the diffusion of education among those 
who were set free, we still find him employing 
his resistless energies and impassioned eloquence 
in support of the cause of humanity and religion, 
But amidst his diversified laboui:, he was eyi- 
dently deeply impressed with the conviction that 
he was but an unprofitable servant, having done 
no more than it was his duty to do. E. L. 
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RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


As a great thoroughfare from the Atlantic 
States to the Pacific, is now agitating the people 
in almost all parts of the Union, as well as their 
representatives in Congress, a reference to a pro- 


ject recently thrown before the public by our 


townsman, Charles Ellet, Jr., so extensively 
known as one of the ablest civil engineers of the 
country, may not be inappropriate in the Review. 
The writer is not remarkably sanguine in his 
temperament—he is not more than ordinarily apt 
to be carried away by new projects; nor, as he 
supposes, is he possessed of more than a fair aver- 
age of credulity: yet, he must acknowledge he 
has read of Whitney’s, Ellet’s, and Aspinwall’s 
schemes with thrilling interest. 

Whitney’s plan, bold and almost startling as it 
appeared when first suggested, could scarcely fail 
to enlist one’s favourable opinion from the very 
circumstance of its extent—its magnificence—and 
the hugeness of its machinery. A little scrutiny, 
however, brings into view two powerful objections 
to it. It would be too far north, and would re- 
quire too long a period in its construction. “ The 
people,” says Ellet, “want the road, and want it 
They want it, not in Guatamala or Cen- 


copious notice already given of his life, to attempt | tral America, or in the parallel of Detroit, but 


a formal delineation of his character. 


It may, | here at home, in our midst, starting from our own 


however, be observed, that with an intellect much | doors, and forming that great trunk which must 


above the ordinary grade, he evidently combined 
a persevering industry, which must have placed a 
common understanding in a conspicuous position. 
But the most remarkable trait in his character, 
was the unflinching integrity with which he ad- 
hered to what he believed to be right. Though 
he possessed while in the House of Commons, as 
well as before, an unusual share of popularity, he 


pass through Pittsburg and St. Louis, midway 
between the lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
which ghall thence stretch away up the Missouri 
and the Kansas, forcing the Rocky Mountains, 
probably at the south pass, and push down to the 
Pacific along the valley of the Sacramento, the 
Colorado, or the Cofumbia, or, peradventure, 
throw off branches, and ere long find its way 


does not appear, in any case, to have shaped his | down the valley of each. This great belt, more 


course in compliance with the floating opinions of 
the day. 

less of censure or applause. Probably few 
men in political life have acted under so abiding a 
sense of religious obligation ; and none are found 
more uniformly ranged on the side of justice and 





than two thousand miles in length, would encircle 


He acted upon his convictions of duty, | nearly one-eighth of the globe, and challenges our 


good wishes from the effect which it must ob- 
viously have, in addition to the advantages com- 
mon to such a road, to bind the Atlantic and 
trans-montane portions of our vast Republic to- 
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r in a union that we would hope might be 
indissoluble.* 
— t interests of the United States, to 
quote Charles Ellet’s language, “‘ demands that a 
central port on the Pacific shall receive the trade 
of Asia; that a central thoroughfare across all 
the United States shall conduct it to the Atlantic; 
and that the Atlantic cities shall distribute it to 
the world; and further, that the people of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon shall be drawn by interest, 
intercourse and association, closer and closer to 
the homes they have left; that they shall look 
back from the land of their adoption to that of 
their birth, and feel the fraternal sympathies ever 
quickened by increasing proximity and alliance.” 
The question will be asked, “ where, when and 
how shall this thoroughfare be made?” Taking 
the general course of the great rivers, the answer 
may be implied by another enquiry made by C. 
Ellet, “‘ How can we err in senting out a central 
trunk from the central city in the Mississippi 
valley, due west to the central and best harbour 
on the Pacific coast, as a pioneer ’”’ in this gigan- 
tie undertaking, so worthy of a nation’s enter- 
prise? “ Every city on the Atlantic sea-board 
is now straining to strike the central stem which 
is following the fortieth parallel of latitude, and 
they will all broach it in Ohio or Indiana.” The 
plan of our projector is to send out “ a pioneer 
work, at the expense of government, adequate to 
the present demand, preliminary to the main de- 
sign, and accessory to its economical accomplish- 
ment: to open first a temporary road, as speedily 
as possible, and use it afterward for the comple- 
tion of a great future thoroughfare. 

“Of all the systems of road-making yet 
attempted, certainly the plank roads, of recent 
introduction, are the most applicable to this pur- 
pose. They can be made cheaply, with great 
rapidity, and produced by steam—saving the cost 
of labour and much of the supplies required for 
the support of labouring men. 

“A hundred energetie contractors, drilled by 
the construction of some two thousand miles of 
canals, and six thousand miles of railroads in the 
Atlantie States, can be drawn at a month’s notice 
from the public works, or their retired homes, 
each competent to fit out a force and machinery, 
and complete fifty or one hundred miles of such 
road in a single. season. But only twenty such 
men would be needed. 

“A mere plank road, on which coaches could 
make seven miles an hour, would enable us to go 


*One of the most popular authors of the day, has 
remarked, that, “of all inventions, the alpbabet and 
the printing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for the civili- 
zation of our species. Every improvement of the 
means of locomotion benefits mankind morally and in- 
tellectually, as well as materially, and not only facili- 
tates the interchange of the various productions of 
nature and art, but tends to remove national and pro- 
vineial antipathies, and to bind together all the branches 
of the great human family.” 
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from St. Louis to San Francisco in ten, or at 
furthest, in twelve days, and from New York to 
the Pacific in less than eighteen days. 

‘“‘ But we can do better than this: for we have 
a railroad essentially made when the planks for a 
plank road are laid down. All that is then 
needed to enable locomotives to traverse it, is a 
couple of strips of scantling pinned down to the 
plank, and covered with a plate of iron. 

‘In fact the railroad can be made faster than 
a mere plank road ; for, by adding the rails, even 
without the iron, a light locomotive and cars may 
be put on every section that is commenced, and 
used to transport the materials for the extension 
of the line. The road can thus be built by steam. 

“To construct even such a road as this 
through a wide wilderness and waste is truly a 
great undertaking,—but not too formidable to be 
accomplished by the force and energy of this 
country, skilfully applied, in less than two sea- 
sons. In the brief space of two years from the 
day when the directing head is commissioned to 
proceed with the work, the representatives of the 
government may be taken by steam from Wash- 
ington to the Pacific in ten days, and deliberate, 
if they choose, on the affairs of California in the 
gold region.” 

The Telegraph will precede the road and follow 
the steps of the exploring parties, and thus be- 
come a most powerful auxiliary in facilitating the 
operations of the workmen. 

“The proposal to accomplish such a work in 
so brief a period, will seem extravagant. But it 
is not too great a task for republican vigour and 
American skill. 

“Let the strength of the country be applied to 
this noble object as it has been applied to pur- 
poses of war. Let the call for volunteers in this 
service be sounded, as in the recent foreign cam- 
paign, and the world will witness an energy 
developed, such as has never been seen in the 
work of peace before. 

“ Swarms of intrepid adventurers, headed by 
skilful engineers, will be found on the summits 
of the Rocky Mountains, and paths will be 
opened to the locomotive and its train before the 
bewildered buffalo can retire from its range. 

“ Apply the force employed on the march to 
Mexico—apply only 10,000 of all the men sent 
into that foreign field—to this splendid work, and 
the road will be made as fast as that army pro- 
ceeded on its way to the enemy’s capital, and for 
one half of the cost of that single march. 

“ What a noble career of conquest would here 
be offered to ambition: the lasting fame of the 
country, based on the extension of civilization 
from ocean to ocean ; the commerce of China and 
India grasped at once ; our possessions in Oregon 
and California permanently secured. 

“Here the highest order of human skill and 
power will find room for action, in a field where 
glory may be won, without horror and without 


blood.” 
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Unimagined difficulties must donbtless be en- 
countered in the prosecution of such an enter- 
prise ; but how vastly more in conformity with 
the high purposes of our being, to expend our 
energies for the benefit of our fellows, rather than 
for their destruction ; to cherish and disseminate 
abroad and afar, the privileges and blessings of 
the highest civilization, rather than to seek for 
glory on fields rendered horrible, and made at- 
tractive by the worst passions of our nature. 
War and its attendants are incompatible with the 
happiness of individuals and of nations; while 
the arts of peace and of social life are instinctively 
so appreciated, that they who multiply them 
must be regarded as benefactors. Z. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 17, 1849. 





We have introduced into this week’s number a 
letter from one of the Sandwich Islands, which 
shows that the principles of peace are now acknow- 
ledged, where, seventy years ago, the people were 
involved in the darkness of paganism. It may be 
remembered that the island from which this letter 
comes, formerly called Owhyhee, is the one where 
Captain Cook lost his life in a contest with the na- 
tives in 1779. Although the death of the great 
English navigator was accompanied and followed 
by circumstances which plainly indicated the 
savage character of the natives, it is easily seen 
from the narrative of this event, that their untu- 
tored minds were greatly irritated by an exercise 
of authority which is not susceptible of rational de- 
fence. Yet even then, ignorant as they were of 
the mild precepts of Christianity, the facility with 
which peace was restored, notwithstanding the im- 
perious conduct of their visiters, plainly marked 
them as susceptible of civilization by mild and leni- 
ent measures. 

When our friend Daniel Wheeler visited the 
game islands in 1836, carrying with him the mes- 
sage of peace and good will to man, he was cor- 
dially received, and the simple natives appeared 
anxious to do all in their power to promote his com- 
fort and ease, 

The letter before us seems to attribute to the la- 
bours of the American Peace Society, an influence 
which would probably be more correctly ascribed 
to the diffusion of the doctrines and principles of 
the gospel, through the instrumentality of resident 
or travelling missionaries. While we appreciate 
the labours of the advocates of peace, in this coun- 
try and in Europe, we must regard the dissemina- 
tion and acknowledgment of the principles of the 
Christian religion, in all their breadth and fulness, 
and the admission of the spirit which it breathes, 
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as the effectual and only effectual means of esta. 
blishing the reign of universal peace. 





The interesting extracts from the recently pub- 
lished work of Macaulay, and the judicious obserya.- 
tions of our correspondent T. U., present in a strong 
light the indomitable energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
character. While we cannot fail to recognize jn 
the great increase of population, and vast accumv- 
lation of wealth in Great Britain and the United 
States, unquestionable evidence of wisdom in their 
constitutions and laws, and of prosperity among the 
people, we must not forget, that all which industry, 
ingenuity, or the constitution of our respective go- 
vernments has enabled them or us to acquire, 
comes primarily from the all-bountiful hand. These 
goods He gives who gives the power to gain. 

When we reflect that the forests are cleared, the 
marshes are drained, ships are constructed and 
loaded, cities are built, canals excavated and rail- 
roads ‘formed by the labouring classes, and that 
these splendid results of civilization are the aceu- 
mulated products of their toil, beyond the supplies 
demanded by the passing day; and when we far- 
ther consider how large a portion of labour is de- 
voted to purposes to which Christianity affords no 
sanction, and particularly how much is absorbed in 
the expenditures of war, we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the conviction, that abundant demand 
for reformation remains, even among the most 
prosperous and highly-favoured nations, to secure to 
ourselves the degree of prosperity which is offered 
to our acceptance. 

It is to be remembered that the enormous debt of 
Great Britain, that incubus on her national industry, 
has all grown up since the days of Charles II., and 
that this debt is only a part, no doubt a minor part 
of the sums expended for military objects. How 
much then would her wealth have been enhanced 
if these expenditures had been devoted to civil 
purposes. For disbursements thus appropriated 
usually constitute a prodnctive capital, while the 
disbursements of war are cast into a yawning gulf, 
from which nothing is returned. If in the United 
States we have not equalled our regal parent in our 
military expenses, or in support of the pomp and 
ostentation of government, we certainly have as a 
nation wasted much of the produce of our toiling 
population, for which we should find it difficult to 
render a satisfactory account if called to strict 
reckoning with regard to the favours received. 

The generality of our readers will probably con- 
elude that these observations are lost upon them, 
because they have no control over the expenditures 
of governments. We may, however, remember 
that as the government is, at least in this country, 
the concentrated power of the people, so the priu- 
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ciples on which it is administered will depend upon , those days, when, as Goldsmith would have us 
the predominant opinions of the community. Every | believe, “every rood of ground maintained its 


person has an influence within a sphere of greater 
or less extent. Consequently every one, who 
makes that influence subservient to the maintenance 
of correct principles of action, is contributing to the 
improvement of general society. 


Marriep,—At Smyrna meeting house, near 
Richmond, Indiana, on the 29th of 6th mo., last, 
Lrxus More, of West Branch, Miami County, Ohio, 
to Hannan L. Grave, of the former place. 

——, At the same place on the 3ist of 8th mo. 
last, Henry Jay to Priscrtia Reep. 

——, At the same place onthe 2d of 11th mo., 
last, Exrsan Hitt to Repecca Mixts. 

——, At the same place, onthe 30th of same 
month, Joserpu Hitt to Amy Kenpa.t. 

—~-, At Whitewater meeting house, Richmond, 
Indiana, on the 3d ult., Dennis Kenpauu to Re- 
pecca Jane HI. 

——, At Chester meeting house, near Rich- 
mond, Indiana, on the 4th ult., Isaac Voraw to 
Anna Maria Hiatt. F 





Diepv,—At his residence, Bridgetown, Nova 
Scotia, on the morning of the seventh of first mo., 
1849, Josep Fitz Ranpo.pu, aged 68 years, an es- 
teemed member of China Monthly meeting, Maine. 
He rose after a very comfortable night’s sleep, walk- 
ed to the fire, sat down, and while in the act of 
dressing his feet, expired, without a struggle or a 
groan. 

——, On the 18th ult., of pulmonary consump- 
tion, Estuer, wife of Addison Osborn, of Hendricks 
County, Indiana, in the 23d year of her age. She 
bore her illness with patience and resignation, and 
has left a large circle of friends and relations to la- 
ment their bereavement ; but not without the con- 
soling trust that their loss is her eternal gain. 

——, On the 25th of 12th mo., Ex1zasetn, wife of 
John Pool of Richmond, Indiana, in the 65th year 
of her age, a member of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting. 

, At Wilmington, Clinton County, Ohio, on 
the 22d of last month, Asa H Hocr. aged about 43 
years, after a short, but severe attack of lung fever, 
which he bore with Christian fortitude and resigna- 
tion. He was a member of Centre Monthly Meet- 
ing. 








For Friends’ Review. 


ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND. 
(Continued from page $24) 


Speaking of the small landed proprietors in the 
reign of James the First, Hume says they were 
continually going to decay. And this class— 
“the bold yeomanry, a country’s pride,”—who 
cultivated their own fields, and were deservedly 
regarded by the Sovereign and themselves as 
constituting one of the great divisions of society 
most Important to the British crown, have con- 
tinued to decrease; for Macaulay asserts, that in 
the second Charles’ time, they “formed a much 
more important part of the nation, than at pre- 
sent.” The small freehold estates, so common in 





thirty thousand inhabitants. 
Charles the Second, no provincial town in the 
kingdom contained thirty thousand inhabitants, 
and only four provincial towns contained so many 
as ten thousand inhabitants. 





man,” have been gradually swallowed up by the 
greater, and the division line between the two 
classes of landholders has become broader and 
roader, until the proportion of those who occupy 
their own land, to those who farm the land of 
others, has vastly changed from what it was one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 
But, “great as has been the change in the rural 
life of England, since the revolution, the change 


which has come to pass in the cities, is still more 
amazing. At present, a sixth part of the nation 


is crowded into provincial towns, of more than 
In the reign of 


“‘Next to the capital, but next at an immense 


distance, stood Bristol, then the first English sea- 
port, and Norwich, then the first English manu- 
facturing town. 
far outstripped by younger rivals, yet both have 
made great positive advances. 
of Bristol has quadrupled ; that of Norwich has 
more than doubled. 


Both have, since that time, been 


The population 


“ Pepys, who visited Bristol eight years after 


the Restoration, was struck by the splendour of 
of the city ; but his standard was not high, for 
he noted down as a wonder, the circumstance, 
that in Bristol a man might look round him and 
see nothing but houses. 
other place with which he was acquainted, except 


It seems that in no 


London, did the buildings completely shut out the 
woods and fields.” 

“Norwich was the capital of a large and fruit- 
ful province. It was the residence of a bishop 
and of a chapter. It was the chief seat of the 
chief manufacture of the realm.’’ Its population 
in 1693, is stated to have been less than thirty 
thousand. Far below Norwich, but still high in 
dignity and importance, were some other ancient 
capitals of shires. ‘One of the most populous 
and prosperous among them was Manchester. 
It had been required by the Protector to send 
one representative to his parliament, and was 
mentioned by writers of the time of Charles the 
Second, as a busy and opulent place. Cotton 
had, during half a century, been brought thither 
from Cyprus and Smyrna; but the manufacture 
was in its infancy. Whitney had not yet taught 
how the raw material might be furnished in quan- 
tities almost fabulous. Arkwright had not yet 
taught how it might be worked up with a speed 
and precision that seem magical. The whole 
annual import did not, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, amount to two millions of pounds, 
a quantity which would now hardly supply the 
demand of forty-eight hours. That wonderful 
emporium, which, in population and wealth, far 
surpasses capitals so much renowned as Berlin, 
Madrid and Lisbon, was then a mean and ill built 
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market town, containing under six thousand peo-; ‘The position of London, relatively to the other 
ple. It had then not a single press: it now | towns of the empire, was, in the time of Charles the 
supports a hundred printing establishments. It Second, far higher than at present; for at present 
had then not a single coach: it now supports | the population of London is little more than six 
twenty coach makers.” times the population of Manchester, or of Liver. 

“Birmingham had not been thought of suffi-' pool. In the days of Charles the Second, the 
cient importance to send a member to Oliver’s' population of London was more than seventeen 

rliament ; yet the manufacturers of Birming-| times that of Bristol or Norwich. It may be 
~~ were already a busy and thriving race. | doubted whether any other instance can be men- 
They boasted that their hardware was highly | tioned of a great kingdom in which the first city 
esteemed, not indeed, as now, at Pekin and Lima, | was more than seventeen times as large as the 
at Bokhara and Timbuctoo, but in London, and | second. There is reason to believe, that in 1685, 
even as far off as Ireland; yet in 1685, the popu-| London had been, during about half a century, 
lation, which is now little less than two hundred | the most populous capital in Europe; yet he who 
thousand, did not amount to four thousand. | rambled to what is now the gayest and most 
Birmingham buttons were just beginning to be | crowded part of Regent street, found himself in 
known; of Birmingham guns nobody had yet a solitude, and was sometimes so fortunate as to 
heard; and the place whence, two generations | have a shot at a woodcock. The inhabitants, who 
later, the magnificent editions of Baskerville went are now at least nineteen hundred thousand, were 
forth to astonish all the librarians of Europe, did not | then probably a little more than half a million. 
contain a single regular shop where a bible or an London had in the world only one commercial 
almanac could be bought. On market days, a| rival, now long outstripped, the mighty and opu- 
bookseller named Michacl Johnson, the father of | lent Amsterdam. English writers boasted of the 
the great Samuel Johnson, came over from Lich- | forest of masts and yard-arms which covered the 
field, and opened a stall during a few hours. | river from the bridge to the tower, and of the in- 
This supply of literature was long found adequate | credible sums which were collected at the Custom 
to the demand.” house, in Thames street. There is indeed, no 


“ At present Liverpool contains about three 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The shipping 
registered at her port, amounts to between four 
and five hundred thousand tons. Into her custom 
house has been repeatedly paid in one year a sum 


| doubt that the trade of the metropolis then bore 
a far greater proportion than at present, to the 
whole trade of the country; yet to our generation 
| the honest vaunting of our ancestors must appear 
‘almost ridiculous. The shipping, which they 


more than thrice as great as the whole income of ; thought incredibly great, appears not to have ex- 


the English crown in 1685. The receipts of her 
post office, even since the great reduction of the 
duty, exceed the sum which the postage of the 
whole kingdom yielded to the Duke of York.* 
Her endless docks and warehouses are among the 
wonders of the world ; yet even those docks and 
warehouses seem hardly to suffice for the gigantic 
trade of the Mersey, and already a rival city is 
growing fast on the opposite shore. In the days 
of Charles the Second, Liverpool was described as 
a rising town, which had recently made great 
advances, and which maintained a profitable inter- 
course with Ireland and with the sugar colonies. 
The customs had multiplied eight fold within six- 
teen years, and amounted to what was then con- 
sidered the immense sum of fifteen thousand 
unds annually; but the population can hardly 
ave exceeded four thousand. The shipping was 
about fourteen hundred tons, less than the tonnage 
of a single modern Indiaman of the first class ; 
and the whole number of seamen belonging to 
the port cannot be estimated at more than two 
hundred.” 


*«< A rude and imperfect establishment of posts for 
the conveyance of letters, had been set up by Charles 
the First, and had been swept away by the civil war. 
Under the Commonwealth the design was resumed. 
At the restoration, the proceeds of the post office, after 
all expenses had been paid, were settled on the Duke 
of York.” 


| ceeded seventy thousand tons. This was indeed, 

| then, more than a third of the whole tonnage of 

the kingdom, but is now less than.a fourth of the 

| tonnage of New Castle, and is nearly equalled by 
the tonnage of the steam vessels of the Thames. 

/The customs of London amounted in 1685, to 
about three hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
a year. In our time, the net duty paid annually 
at the same place, exceeds ten millions. 

“The magnificence displayed by the first civic 
‘magistrate was almost regal. The gilded coach, 
|indeed, which is now annually admired by the 
| crowd, was not yet a part of his state. On great 

occasions he appeared on horseback, attended by 
a long cavalcade, inferior in magnificence only to 
that which, before a coronation, escorted the 
sovereign from the Tower to Westminster. The 
lord mayor was never seen in public without his 
rich robe, his hood of black velvet, his gold chain, 
his jewel, and a great attendance of harbingers 
and guards; nor did the world find any thing 
ludicrous in the pomp which constantly surrounded 
him; for it was not more than proportioned to the 
place which, as wielding the strength, and repre- 
senting the dignity of the city of London, he was 
entitled to occupy in the state. That city, being 
then not only without equal in the country, but 
without second, had, during five and forty years, 
exercised almost as great an influence on the poli- 
tics of England, as Paris has, in our own time, 
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ercised on the politics of France. It is no ex- 
. Seas ann but for the hostility of the 
city, Charles the First would never have been 
vanquished, and that without the help of the city, 
(Charles the Second could scarcely have been re- 
“ increase in the population generally of 
England, and of her cities in particular, may well 
be recorded with complacency by her patriotic 
historian, for they are indisputable evidences of 
national prosperity. They are no less evidences 
of the wisdom upon which her admirable consti- 
tution is based, and of the sound administration 
of her general laws. While indulging reflections 
of this character, we cannot but advert to the 
growth of our own country, under our still more 
admirable constitution, and recollect that since 
the revolution, but little more than seventy years 
ago, our population has increased seven fold— 
that states have been added to our confederacy 
containing millions, which were then unexplored 
wildernesses—and cities with forty, fifty, or one 
hundred thousand people have sprung up, busy 
with ceaseless industry, and buoyant with its 
multiplied rewards—where, half a century since, 
a log hamlet, or a clearing even, was scarcely to 
be found. T. U. 





For Friends’ Review. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
(Concluded from page 333.) 


“ Watering with the foot.” —In the north-west- 
ern provinces of India, it seldom rains during the 
months when the grain crops are growing. The 
fields have, therefore, generally, to be several 
times watered, either from the river or from tanks 
and wells dug in places convenient for the pur- 
pose. After they are sown, the fields are laid 
out in small beds or compartments, with little 
channels dug between them, and small ridges, 
formed of the earth displaced, making each little 
bed into a sort of square basin, into which the 
water is made to flow, along the channels, by a 
person who directs it, as it is needed, first into 
one bed and then into another, by opening a 
passage for it, generally with the bare foot. 
When one has been well overflowed, so as to be 
laid fora time quite under water, he shuts up the 
passage through its little boundary ridge, with his 
foot, and then opens one into another subdivision 
of the field, till he has irrigated the whole. This 
mode of watering the fields is not peculiar to 
India, but prevails all over the Kast, and is re- 
ferred to in Scripture, where mention is made of 
“watering with the foot,’ a phrase not very in- 
telligible to the English reader, till explained by 
reference to this practice, so common in the warm 
countries of Asia. 

“The py of them that draw water.’ —The 
raising of so much water as is required for this 
important purpose, forms a part of the employ- 
ment of the villagers during the dry scason. 
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Men, women, children, and bullocks, are con- 
stantly engaged in raising the water from the 
river, or from tanks and wells, and sending it in 
delightfully cooling and refreshing streams over 
the thirsty fields; and‘the noise they make in 
shouting to their cattle, hellooing to each other, 
and singing at the tops of their voices, is referred 
to in Seripture, “as the joy of them that draw 
water.” In the closely peopled and well culti- 
vated districts of Bahar and Benares, the whole 
country is covered with wells, and the lively and 
noisy groups of water drawers give a peculiar in- 
terest and animation to the scenes of rural life, 
and are always dwelt on by native poets when 
they wish to describe a happy and prosperous 
state of society; and the same use of such a 
scene is made by the prophet when he says, 
“with joy shall ye draw water from the wells ‘4 
salvation.” There are various ways in whic 
they raise the water from wells, but the most 
common is as follows :—Two small pillars, some- 
times merely of clay, but frequently also of wood 
and stone, are erected, one on each side of the 
well. A piece of wood, with a revolving block 
in the middle of it, right over the mouth of the 
well, is placed transversely, with an end resting 
on each pillar. A rope is passed over this block, 
to one end of which a leather bag, composed of a 
whole cow hide, drawn together at the mouth like 
a purse, is attached. This is let down into the 
well, and at once fills with water, on which the 
oxen yoked to the other end of the rope are driven 
off at a round trot, to get them into which some 
smart blows and loud shouts are requisite. This 
in an instant brings the large leather bucket to 
the well’s mouth, where a man or woman stationed 
for the purpose catches hold of it, and pulling it 
to one side upsets it, so that its contents fall into 
a small cistern, from which the water flows along 
a little canal prepared to convey it to any field or 
garden where it may be required. By this time 
the oxen are walking back to the well’s mouth, 
the cow hide is again let down, and the same pro- 
cess is repeated, so that a considerable stream is 
kept flowing on to be distributed over the fields. 
“ The sick man let down through the tiling.’ 
Luke.—Not a few of the houses are large and 
lofty buildings. The great height of the houses, 
and the steep, narrow stone stair leading up to 
their flat, terraced roofs, through very dark laby- 
rinths, and the absence of all windows towards 
the streets, give them the appearance, gencrally, 
of the old castles in Europe. They all open to 
the inside, into a court, which is great or small, 
according to the size of the house, and towards 
which there are galleries on each story, from 
which all the rooms are entered by separate doors. 
In very hot weather a canopy, usually made of 
very thick and strong striped cloth, is drawn over 
the top, to keep out the rays of the sun from the 
court below, and the rooms which open into it. 
In the gospels we are informed of a sick man who 
was brought ona couch to our Saviour, to be 
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healed, being carried up to the top of the house, 
in A rm of the crowd assembled about the 
door, and then let down, by taking off the roof. 
This proceeding seems to us very strange, and 
rather unreasonable, and the owner of the house 
might naturally have taken offence at getting his 
roof spoiled. There can be little doubt, however, 
that the proceeding was perfectly reasonable, and 
that no damage whatever was done to the 
building, as they merely had taken the patient on 
his couch, by an outer staircase, to the flat, ter- 
raced roof, and removing the edge of the cloth 
drawn over the central hall, or open court of the 
building, let him down at once into the midst of 
the people there assembled to listen to our 
Saviour’s instructions, instead of making a dis- 
turbance by pressing through the crowd. The 
houses in Palestine were, and still are, built on 
nearly the same general plan as those of Benares. 


CHRISTIAN COUNSEL. 


To Friends, concerning the Cross of Christ, the 
power of God, that leads out of the world, to 
the world that is without end. 


The Cross being minded, it makes a separation 
from all other lovers, and brings to God; and the 
ground of evil thoughts comes to be opened ; 
which cross overturns the world in the heart, and 
must be taken up by all who follow Jesus Christ, 
out of the world which hath an end, into the world 
which is without end. All the evil things of the 
world must be denied: for he who loves the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him ; but where 
the world is standing, the cross is not lived in. 
But dwelling in the cross to the world, here the 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart, and the 
way is opened into the inheritance which fades 
not away where nothing shall enter which is de- 
filed. For God is not seen, but in the eternal 
Light, from whence all pure wisdom comes: this 
treasure is not seen, but with the spiritual eye ; nor 
received, but with the pure in heart, and by those 
who dwell and abide in the eternal Light. But the 
carnal heart may get the words from them who 
had received the wisdom, and who dwelt in the 
fear of the Lord; but they who live without the 
fear, may get their words, and yet know not wis- 
dom’s gate, from whence those words proceeded, 
having the old bottle. Watch all therefore, and 
s2e what ye do possess: for all who gave forth 
the Holy Scripture, who dwelt in the fear of God, 
they possessed the life, which those words pro- 
ceeded from; and the secrets of the Lord were 
with them. Therefore all in your measure, which 
is of God, wait that it may guide your minds up 
to God, and follow it and not your evil desires, 
nor the lusts of the world; for the fear of the 
Lord will keep your hearts clean, and the true 
wisdom will be with you in the pure heart.—Se- 
lections from the Epistles, &c., of George For. 


REVIEW. 


LIBERAL DONATION FROM THE SANDWIcH 
ISLANDS. 


It will be remembered that some two or three 
years ago we began to furnish every Americay 
Missionary station among the heathen with 
copy of our Book oF PEACE, containing the fy}] 
series of our tracts. From India and the Sand. 
wich Islands we have heretofore had a response 
in the form of grateful acknowledgement and 
liberal donation from individuals ; but we wore 
very agreeably surprised to receive, January 15th 
from 2 nefive church in ‘the Gandwich Islands, 
donation of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, accompanied 
by the following excellent letter from their Pastor, 
both which we commend to the special considera. 
tion of our friends at home : 


“ Hiio, Sanpwicu Isianps, April 24, 1848. 
Rey. G. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec. Am. Peace Soc. 

My Dear Brother,—Allow a stranger to ad- 
dress you a brief note on a subject of a mutual 
and profound interest. 

From the first organization of the A. P.S., we 
have watched its progress with heart-felt sympa- 
thy and ardent prayer. We have viewed it as 
one of the mildest and most auspicious stars in 
our moral firmament. We believe that the 
radiance it diffuses is heavenly ; that it is a crea- 
tion of “the Father of lights ;” and that the 
beams it so clearly sheds, will one day flood the 
world. I admire the principles and the operations 
of this Society. It seems so like “the kingdom 
of heaven,’’—small, and quiet, and obscure in its 
beginnings, but making sure and steady progress, 
and destined, through the simple energy of rea- 
son, and light, and love, to gain a universal con- 
quest over the minds and hearts of men. 

That savages, and men who reject the Bible, 
or over whom the gospel has exerted no trans- 
forming influence, should “ fight and devour one 
another,” is wholly consistent with our fallen 
and depraved nature ; but that saints, who have 
been born of the Spirit, who have tasted the love 
of Christ, who have admired and imbibed his 
meek and lowly spirit, and who have been trans- 
lated into his peaceful kingdom,—that these 
should glory in war, and carnage, and strife, is 
one of the greatest moral absurdities, and one of 
the greatest moral abominations of the age. How 
affecting, how painful the thought, that the pious, 
praying professor, the kind neighbour, the affec- 
tionate father, the devoted husband, can reconcile 
the act of sending a bayonet into the bowels, a 
ball into the heart, or a fiery bomb into the habi- 
tation of another, with the holy law, “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” Why is it that 
the Church does not better understand, better 
expound, and better exemplify the nature and the 
doctrines of Christ’s kingdom as a kingdom of 
“ righteousness, and peace, and joy?” Why's 
it that ministers do not more generally, more 
fully, and more feelingly expound and urge the 
doctrines of “the Prince of Peace,” of “ the God 
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of Love and Peace?” To me it is as clear as 
sunbeams that, until our gospel shall have sub- 
dued the ambitious, the vengeful and bloody 

‘rit of war in its professors, and induced them 
to “learn war no more,” it will not have accom- 
plished its le itimate and benign object in our 
world. But I will not prolong these remarks. 

My chief object in addressing you at this time, 
is to inform you, that you will receive, through 
the secular agent of our mission, an order on 
Henry Hill, Esq., Treas. A. B. C. F. M., for 
one hundred dollars, as a donation to the Ameri- 
can Peace Society from the native Church at 
Hilo, Hawaii. It is but a mite that we are able 
to cast into your treasury ; but be assured, dear 
Sir, we do it with cheerful hearts, and with many 
prayers and warm desires, that the principles 

our Society advocate, may spread and prevail 
until they fill the earth with peace and good-will. 

Were I able, I would like to purchase fifty 
dollars’ worth of your Society’s publications for 
gratuitous distribution among seamen, especially 
the commanders, officers, &c., of our navy, and 
those of other powers, many of whom touch at 
our port. Much good might be done with almost 
any number of copies of the ‘“ Book of Peace.” 
It contains an excellent collection of arguments 
and facts on the subject. Could your Society 
feel able to put any of its publications into my 
hands, they will be received most gratefully, and 
distributed according to the best of my judg- 
ment. 

Praying that the blessing of the God of Peace 
may rest on you and your fellow-labourers, I am, 
Rey. and dear Sir, your friend and brother, 

Titus Coan.” 





LARGE SCYTHE MANUFACTORY. 


At North Wayne, sixteen miles from Hallowell 
and Augusta, in Maine, is situated the Scythe 
Manufacturing establishment of Reuben B. Dunn, 
the largest of the kind in the world. 

The establishment consists, besides warehouses, 
finishing shops, &c., of three principal buildings 
for manufacturing, two of which are one hundred 
and forty-four feet each in length. In these, and 
in departments connected with the establishment, 
are employed about one hundred men, many of 
whom have families settled at this place. A 
flourishing village has grown up within a few 
years, and is rapidly increasing. 

Twelve thousand dozen scythes are annually 
manufactured, to produce which are required 
450,000 Ibs. of iron, 75,000 Ibs. of steel, 800 
tons of hard coal, 10,000 bushels of charcoal, 100 
tons of grindstones, and half a ton of borax. 
The last article is used in the process of welding. 

The proprietor has been at great pains to 
manufacture a superior article, and no scythe is 
permitted to go into the market till it has passed 


men, besides the examination of the general 
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superintendant, whose inspection extends to every 


part of the establishment. This care has given to 


these scythes a celebrity which secures a ready 
sale for all that can be furnished. Extensive 
orders are now received from all the Western 


States, Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
So great indeed is the demand, that the proprie- 


tor has not been able thus far to supply his 
orders. 


R. B. Dunn is erecting additional works in the 
vicinity, which will soon be completed, when he 


will be enabled to turn out 17,000 dozen scythes 
annually. This establishment is now more than 
double the extent of any other in the world— 


none even in Europe being found to compete 
with it. It has rapidly grown to its present 


gigantic size by the indomitable enterprise and 
energy of its present proprietor, who, from small 
beginnings, has attained to wealth and deserved 
distinction as a public benefactor—Eastern 


Argus. 





CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 


Boldness in the avowal and defence of that 
which is good, and fearlessness in the reproof of 
that which is evil, are essential to the truly 
Christian character. Under the impeiling and 
ever operative influence of Christian principle, 
the naturally timid and wavering become courage- 
ous and steadfast. ‘The renovating power of re- 
ligion is shown not only in their moral elevation, 
their power to resist the allurements of vice; or 
their active participation in every movement that 
brings peace on earth and good will to men; or 
in their mere endurance of privation and sorrow 
with reverent and placid submission. ‘These 
are necessary fruits of personal religion every- 
where. But there are instances in which a 
positive transformation of character is effected 
by the converting power of the Christian religion. 

By transformation of character we do not mean 
merely reformation of habits, such as Sabbath 
breaking, drunkenness or other intemperance, 
profane swearing and kindred evil practices. Of 
these Christianity is necessarily curative. It 
cannot be otherwise. Christianity invests its 
recipients with moral principles and moral power, 
and necessarily counteracts and destroys immoral 
practices, Butitdoes more. It transforms the 
lion into the lamb, and moulds the natural dispo- 
sition after the Great Exemplar of religion’s 
own pure and holy and elevated doctrines. It 
inspires the weak with strength and the timid 
with courage. Shrinking, feeble mortals have 
become heroes under its controlling sway, and 
have even met death in its most appalling and 
torturing aspects with face unblanched and mus- 
cle unmoved. Such is the impulsive power of 
true Christianity ; such is its effect where pre- 
vious disposition requires that that feature of its 
extraordinary power should be applied to the in- 
dividual. 
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But Christianity would bring the whole human 
family under its sway, and in moral disposition 
assimilate them to its great author. For this 
purpose itis endowed with inherent powers of 
adaptation to human necessities. It can restrain 
as well as impel, and produce pleasant smooth- 
ness and uniformity when the materials upon 
which it operates are naturally rugged and un- 
equal. ‘There is one effect which true Christi- 
anity ever produces—dignified, manly courtesy. 
This is the natural result of a sincere obedience 
to its requirements; and of the loftiest example 
of genuine courtesy—considerateness for others 
and sweet benevolence in his intercourse with 
them—it is ever saying—* He has left us an 
example that we should walk in his steps.” 

If this disposition, however much at variance 
with the natural temperament, did not result from 
a candid reception of the Christian religion, it 
would indeed be marvellous. If religion can 
tame ferocity, as countless examples prove ; if it 
can inspire the timid with courage, and out of 
weakness educe strength; it can surely reduce 
the ruggedness of incivility and clothe its pos- 
sessor with that which is essential to his wel- 
fare and happiness as a social being—a consider- 
ateness for the comfort of others and a disposi- 
tion to practice those amenities which are the 
charm of social intercourse. It is an error to 
suppose that Christianity justifies any other dis- 
position or conduct than that of gentleness and 
courtesy. Reading the Holy Scriptures in the 
light of ordinary intelligence, we can form no 
other opinion of a perfect Christian than that he 
is, of necessity, a perfect gentleman; or in other 
words, that he is fitted for his position and duty 
and privileges as a social being. 

This truth deserves more attention than it has 
received. Indeed, we are not sure that religion 
has not sometimes been perverted and used asa 
justification of rudeness with which, more than 
any system of philosopliy, it is at direct and ir- 
revocable variance. Or perhaps, to speak more 
charitably, professing Christians, in criminal neg- 
lect of self-examination and self-analysis, have 
mistaken rudeness for candor, and “ a zeal with- 
out knowledge”’ has led them far away in the 
wrong direction. It seems to us that a careful 
observation of the character and precepts of the 
Messiah would go far to correct this too common 
error. With all that rizid adherence to the very 
hair-line of duty and truthfulness which, next to 
the miracles, was the manifestation of His true 
Divinity, and the authority and occasional se- 
verity with which he administered reproof to the 
wicked, the Master was an impersonation of 
true, dignified, unchanging courtesy to all who 
had intercourse with Him As was He, so 
should be his disciples. 

Every reader will admit, if the principle con- 
tended for be established, that among professing 
Christians there is need of reformation, in this 
one particular. Christian courtesy is far too rare. 


REVIEW. 


Christianity, robed in the fashions and customs 
of the world, may be met with all too often; by; 
her appearance is fantastic; her gait irregular 
and undignified. She is made ridiculous by the 
garments she wears, The habiliments suit her 
not, and expose her to scorn and the gibes and 
sneers of the captious and ungodly. What 
Christians should exhibit is not the merely con- 
ventional form of politeness, but the ever con. 
sistent principle of Christian courtesy; of be. 
nevolent good will to all; of gentleness in con. 
duct and conversation: of suavity and kindness 
of manner ;—not the namby-pambyism of af. 
fected meekness; nor the haughty bearing of 
rigid etiquette ; nor the self-depreciation of volun- 
tary humility ; nor the superciliousness of phari- 
saic pride;—but the uniform, manly, gentle ur. 
banity which is the true genuine compound of 
truthfulness and goodness. 


ANCIENT FEMALE DEXTERITY. 


“A very pleasing instance of female dexterity 
in carrying water, is recorded by Herodotus, y, 
12, As Darius, king of Persia, was sitting pub- 
licly in one of the streets of Sardis, he observed 
a young woman of great elegance and beauty, 
bearing a vessel on her head, leading a horse by 
a bridle fastened round her arm, and at the same 
time spinning some thread. Darius viewed her 
as she passed, with attentive curiosity, observing, 
that her employments were not those of a Per- 
sian, Lydian, nor indeed of any Asiatic female. 
Prompted by what he had seen, he sent some of 
his attendants to observe what she did with the 
horse. ‘They accordingly followed her; whien 
she came to the river, she gave her horse some 
water, and then filled her pitcher ; having done 
this, she returned by the way she came, with the 
pitcher of water on her head, the horse fastened 
by a bridle to her arm, and as before, employed 
in spinning. 

* Industrious labour is an ornament to every 
young woman ; indeed, neither the symmetry of 
her person, nor the vigor of her mind can be 
perfectly developed without it. ‘The fine forms 
and glowing health of the women of old, were 
chiefly owing to their temperate modes of living, 
their industrious habits, and the exercise they 
took im the open air.”—Ewbank’s Hydraulics. 


INTERCOURSE WITH OUR MAKER. 


I will always account myself happy in the 
favour of God, although I should have no earthly 
thing to give me any satisfaction. ; 

I will reckon any opportunities for being 
brought into converse with God, as treasure to 
be preferred above all riches. 

I will never be in any other than in a restless 
disquict of soul, until 1 find all my ends to be 
entirely swallowed up in the glory of God. 
will relish all my enjoyments, even to my very 
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meat and drink itself, chiefly, and if I can, merely, 


under the feeling of my being by them assisted 
in the knowledge or in the glory of God.—Cot- 
ton Mather. 





TRUE RELIGION. 


The truth may be theoretically known with- 
out being savingly experienced. 

This is a subject, which, above all others, 
demands self-examination, because itis the ruin 
of thousands, in our professing country, that 
they substitute notions of the head for experi- 
ence of the heart, and imagine that all must be 
right, as it regards their eternal interests, because 
they can talk well on religious topics, discern 
every shade of difference in doctrinal sentiment, 
separate the precious from the vile in matters of 
subtle disquisition, and weigh every dogma in 
the scale of orthodoxy with prompt and aner- 
ring precision. But all this may be done without 
the necessary existence of true faith, genuine 
conversion, vital experience, and habitual com- 
munion with God. 

To judge aright, therefore, we must look 
beyond the mere superfices of religion. Let us 
ask, what does it do for us in private when alone 
with God? Do its charm and power depend on 
external association ? and do these evaporate in 
the secret silence of the mind, when there is no 
opportunity for display, no provocative to excite- 
ment? 

We must estimate the quality of our religious 
profession, and the amount of positive influence 
arising from a knowledge of divine truth, not by 
the state of our minds ata public meeting, or 
under a powerful sermon, or in company with 
beloved christian friends, but from the calm, 
retired emotions of the soul, Godward, when no 
eye sees us but that of Omniscience, and from 
the measure of hallowed delight which we are 
enabled to realize in a noiseless round of ordi- 
nary duties entered upon, and steadily performed 
with a view to the glory of God. 

The religion of mere bustle and talk will leave 
its possessor in the night of affliction and death. 
And who can paint the bitter disappointment of 
the soul, on discerning, perhaps too late, that 
knowledge has been mistaken for grace, the 
forms of religion for the power, and profession 
for principle. —Jsaac Taylor. 





For Friends’ Review. 
COMPENSATION FOR AUTHORSHIP. 


At the foot of the article* in last number of 
the Review, glancing at England under Charles 
the Second, some information was given respecting 
the amount to be received by Macaulay for his 
History of England, &e. Since the publication 
of that article, it has occurred to the writer that 


*It may not be amiss to state that, by some oversight, 
the signature to that article was incorrectly given, and 


further, that the second volume of Macaulay’s Histo 
‘has been published. ee ee) soe 
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the following more extended statements, would be 
curious to such as are not already cognizant of 


them. They are obtained from the London 
Atheneum. » ais 


The £600 a year, for ten years, to T. B. Ma- 
caulay, for ten years’ copyright of the first two 
volumes of his ‘ History of England,’ is perhaps 
the largest sum ever given for a work in two vol- 
umes. ‘The largest sums heretofore known to 
have been paid, are—4,000 guineas to Washing- 
ton Irving for his ‘Life of Columbus,’ in four 
volumes, octavo—2,000 guineas to Moore for his 
‘ Life of Byron,’ in two vols., quarto—and £4,500 
for ten years to the present Bishop of Oxford and 
his brother, for the ‘ Life of Wilberforce,’ in five 
volumes, octavo. Roberts is said to have 
received 3,000 guineas from his ‘ Life of Hannah 
More,’ in five volumes, octavo—Twiss 2,000 

ineas from his ‘Life of Lord Eldon,’—and 
stanley something like 1,500 guineas, from his 
‘Life of Dr. Arnold, —but these were receipts 
upon the sale, not specific sums given by way of 
speculation like the payments to Moore, Irving, 
Wilberforce, and Macaulay. The largest sum ever 
realized by any one work whilst it continued to 
be called a new publication, was £18,000, the 
proceeds of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 
—the work of twelve months, and published in 
nine volumes, octavo, 1827. ‘The Row’ was 
literally besieged with demands for the ‘Life of 
Napoleon,’ as Stationers’ Hall used to be on 
‘Almanac day ’—when the exclusive privilege of 
printing almanacs belonged to the Stationers’ 
Company. The ‘Life of Columbus’ has not yet, 
we believe, paid its expenses; the ‘ Life of Byron’ 
was a loss till its appearance in one thick volume 
with double columns; and the ‘Life of Wilber- 
force,’ it is well known, was a heavy failure. 
Macaulay’s annuity is, therefore, a lottery with 
the Longmans. The best and most remunerative 
books in English literature have been bought by 
booksellers at the lowest prices. 





SPEAK GENTLY. 
Speak gently !—It is better far 
To rule by love, than fear— 
Speak gently—let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here ! 


Speak gently ! Love doth whisper low 
The love that true hearts bind ; 

And gently triendship’s accents flow ; 
Affection’s voice is kind. 


Speak gently tothe little child! 
Its love be sure to gain; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild ;— 
It may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear— 


Pass through life a$ best they may, 
’Tis full of anxious care |! 


Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart ; 

The sands of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart ! 
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Speak gently, kindly, to the poor ; 
Let no harsh tone be heard ; 
They have enough they must endure, 
ithout an unkind word ! 


Speak gently to the erring—know, 
They may have toiled in vain; 

Perchance unkindoess made them so ; 
Ob win them back again! 


Speak gently! He who gave his life 
To bend man’s stubborn will, 

When elements were fierce with strife, 
Said to them, “ Peace be still,” 


Speak gently !—’tis a little thing * 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the joy which it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Conoress.—Resolutions d by the Legislature 
of South Carolina, against the Wilmot Proviso, have 
been a in both Houses. Similar resolutions 
have passed by the Missouri Legislature. A 
bill has been int by Senator Benton, pro- 
viding for the location and construction of a central 
National Road from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
with a branch to the Columbia River. A message 
from ut, in reply to the call for informa- 
tion in reference to the Mexican protocol, was sent 


into the House on the 8th. The President con- 
siders that the protocol made no explanations cal- 
culated to give a false construction to the treaty. 
On the 12th, the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill being under consideration in the Senate, eon- 
oe on a proposition to 


siderable es took aes 
strike out the provision abolishing flogging in the 
Navy. Senators Hale and Niles spoke naa the 

ctice of flogging, and Badger, Butler, Clayton, 
Calhoun and others, defended it. The motion to 
strike out was finally carried, and an amendment 
offered by Hale, similar to the one stricken out, 
was defeated, 17 to 31. A bill for the establish- 
ment of a Department of the Interior, was reported 
in the House on the 12th. This important bill was 
drawn up by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
new Department proposed is to take from the State 
De t, the Patent Office and Census; from 
the Treasury Department, the Land Office and 
Coast Survey ; from the War Department, the Indian 
Bureau and Pension Office ; from the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Marine Pension Desk ; from the Execu- 
tive Department, the Public Buildings, &. The 
Secretary of the Interior to have a salary of $6,000 
per annum. The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
111 to 76. 

Pennsytvanta Leotstaturr.—A bill to erect a 
new County out of parts of Bucks, Montgomery and 
Chester, has the Senate. e bill to exem 
property to the amount of $300 from levy and sale 
on execution or distress for rent, the Senate 
on the 9th, by a vote of 18 to 11. The House has 
under consideration the bill from the Senate, re- 


ling the bill to incorporate the Erie and Ohio | & 


il Road Company. 

Evrorr.--The steamer Niagara arrived at Bos- 
ton on the 1Jth, with dates to the 27th ult. The 
commercial accounts are considered favourable, but 
otherwise the news is not of much importance. The 
Gourt of Queen’s Bench lms decided against the 

isoners, in the a of O’Brien, Meagher, Mc- 

us and O"Dono Meagher, it is said. will 


REVIEW. 


contest his case no further. In the other three 
cases, the necessary steps have been taken for the 
final appeal to the House of Lords. The principal 
se of interest now agitated in France, is the 
issolution of the National Assembly, which it js 
desired by many should take place as soon as 
sible, in order that the regular constitutional As. 
may be elected, and may enter upon the 
exercise of its functions. A large portion of the 
Assembly, however, is opposed to an early dissoly. 
tion. It is announced that Boulace de la Meurthe 
has been elected Vice President of the Republic 
by the Assembly. The German Parliament hag 
decreed that the Emperor shall be chosen from 
among the reigning German sovereigns. The 
motion to make the Imperial dignity hereditary, 
was rejected, 211 to 263. ; 


pos- 


NOTICE, 


Much interest having been manifested in the Mr. 
moR1aLs OF Repecea Jones, and many Friends hay- 
ing desired their collection in a separate volume, 
the Compiler hereby notifies his Readers that, with 
a view to the accomplishment of this long cherished 
object, and claiming essays as strictly private 
property, he has the copy right : and has in 
 elinentbadaently more material than what has 
been from time to time published in the Review, 
As it is, however, desirable to make the collection 
as complete as practicable, and as many of her let- 
ters (doubtless still in existence) have not yet been 

laced within his reach, he respectfully solicits 
friends, in this country and in England, who may 
have it in their power, to aid him with any docu- 
ments calculated to enhance the interest of the 
work. 

The materials which he desires, may be classed as 
follows : 

ist. Letters written by Rebecca Jones. 

2d. Letters of particular interest addressed (o her. 

3d. Minutesof Monthly or «ther mcetings respect. 
ing her aftendance and gospel service. 

4th. Memorials respecting her, made by her 
friends intheir diaries or le'ters. 

4th. Interesting and perfectly authentic anecdotes 


i her. 
accurate attention to dates is desirable. It is 
wished to present the work, as far as practicable, in 
the form of a familiar and instructive biography. 
Papers entrusted to the Compiler will be carefully 
returned if requested. They may be sent to Wil 
liam J. Allinson, Burlington, New Jersey, or. if more 
convenient, may be left for him with the Editor or 
Publisher of Fnend’s Review. W.J. A. 


‘ NEW FREE LABOUR GOODS: 


Just received, amice assortment of Corton, S:Lk 
and Menino stockings, shirts and drawers, which will 
be sold as low as similar articles elsewhere. 

Also, just received, a variety of other goods, viz., 
Muslins, Prints, Ginghams, Checks, Knitting Cotton, 

c. Gro. W. Taror, 

Fifth and Cherry Streets, Philada. 
2d mo. 17th, 1849. 


TRIBUTE TO THE NEGRO. 
Subscribers to the above work, and others who may 
wish to obtain it, are informed that it is now to be had 
of Geo. W. Tarxor, at the Free Produce Store, Filth 
and Cherry Streets. . 





